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A PORTRAIT BY ARENT DE GELDER 


HE pupils of Rembrandt present a 

somewhat special case in the history 

of art. Before the seventeenth cen- 
tury most of the assistants in the studio 
who ground colors and copied the master’s 
drawings and paintings, tended (unless they 
were unusually brilliant) to remain anony- 
mous; as an example one may cite the 
pupils of Botticelli and Titian. But in 
Rembrandt's atelier, we have a series of 
individual personalities; such names as 
Ferdinand Bol, Govaert Flinck, Philips de 
Koninck and Nicolaes Maes quickly call 
up distinctive types of artistic approach. 
This does not mean that Rembrandt did 
not influence his pupils; perhaps no teacher 
ever had a more lasting effect on those 
who worked under him. Rather it seems 
to imply, that with the coming of the 
seventeenth century and particularly in the 
case of Rembrandt, a new stress was laid 
on personal expression. 

Arent de Gelder, whose attractive ‘“Por- 
trait of a Girl”* has just been acquired 
through the Wirt D. Walker Fund, has 
the distinction of being Rembrandt’s last 
pupil and one of his most loyal followers. 
De Gelder was no older than sixteen when 
he entered the painter’s studio; born in 
Dordrecht in 1645, he had first enrolled 
under the famous Samuel van Hoogstraten, 
another pupil and profound admirer of 
Rembrandt, who undoubtedly sent him to 
the master. The young De Gelder could 
not have come at a more welcome time. 
By 1661, Rembrandt had outlived his early 
popularity; deprived of his house and ex- 
tensive art collections by the auctions of 
1657 and 1658, overwhelmed with debts 
and misery, he still painted on and on with 
only Hendrickje and his son, Titus, left 
to comfort him. De Gelder, who remained 
with him until the end in 1669, had the 
unique opportunity of observing the mas- 
ter’s final style. In the last decade of 


(66x 53 cm.). For 
Ken-Colville, Jr., 
of Dutch Art at 


2 Oil on canvas, 26 x 21 in. 
merly in the collection of H. 
the Exhibition 


it was shown at 
Burlington House, London, January-March, 1929. 
{See the Commemorative Catalogue, Lond., 1930, 


No 289) 


p. 40, 


Rembrandt's life the restraint of his earlier 
periods is swept away; the selective palette 
Masses 


of paint are pressed on the canvas, and 


and fusion of tones are discarded. 


scraped, furrowed and glazed with bril- 
liant, even fiery color. However much one 
may prefer the sober excellence of the 
sixteen-forties (compare the “Young Gir 
at an Open Half-Door” of 1645 in Galler 
27) or the monumental power of th 
sixteen-fifties, this last phase is undeniably 
exciting. De Gelder, living in the middk 
of this corruscating development must have 
been impressed; originally gifted with 

for color, he here 
with a 


feeling saw 
employed 
breadth. 

His first dated works, nevertheless, re- 
semble the smoother technique of Rem 
De Gelder, indeed 


new and_ impressive 


brandt’s middle years. 
seems to have evolved somewhat along th 
pattern of his master. After Rembrandt’ 
death he quitted Amsterdam and returned 
to Dordrecht, where he remained the rest 
of his life (he died in 1727), painting 
religious compositions and portraits, and 
celebrated as the chief artist of the town 
The side of Rembrandt’s art which seems 
to have appealed most to him was that 
master’s for rich, semi-orienta 
costumes often employed in scenes fron 
the Old Testament narrative. We know 
that Rembrandt’s interest in the Esther 
and Ahasuerus story definitely turned Ds 
Gelder’s attention to that colorful subject 
and in such a portrait as the one just pur 
chased by the Institute clearl; 
mark the impress of Rembrandt’s methods 

By the time De Gelder painted this work 
he had succeeded to a manner, which it 


fondness 


we can 


2See Karl Lilienfeld’s excellent and _ detaile 
monograph, Arent de Gelder (Quellenstudien z 
Hollandischen Kunstgeschichte IV), The Hagu 
1914. This work contains most of the available 
material and should be supplemented by Lilienfeld’s 
further articles in Kunstchronik, . BF. wae 
(1918), 131-135, and in Thieme-Becker’s Kiinstler 


lexikon. Lilienfeld dates the example just acquir¢ 
by the Institute around the year 1690 

He repeated it a number of times. Cf. 4 
drawing in the Charles Deering Collection, tenta 
tively assigned to him by Dr. Valentiner, an¢ 
published in the Bulletin XXIII, No. 5 (Ma 
1929), 53-5- 
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rich, textural effects, and broad, loose tense was De Gelder’s almost naive in- 
brushwork might almost be mistaken for terest in finery that in certain pictures his 
Rembrandt. The pictorial conception models seem overburdened with magnifi- 


comes straight out of the master’s studio; 
a half-length figure, large and massive, 
placed against a dark, flat background. 
The light, from above, falls on the face 
and throat with greatest intensity and is 
so modulated that the figure seems to glow 
from within, a device, which as Lilienfeld 
notes, is often characteristic of the master. 
Again, the striking use of the palette knife, 
in the scraped portion of the sleeves, and 
the scratching of certain painted areas with 
a pointed stick, as well as the scumbling 
of lightish tones into dark, recall the tech- 
nical procedure of Rembrandt’s ultimate 
manner. 

Even technically, however, De Gelder 
carries these devices on to a point which 
makes him a continuer, rather than a slav- 
ish imitator of his teacher. Less interested 
in character analysis than Rembrandt, he 
concentrates on producing the greatest 
possible richness of effect. A contemporary 
remarks that “like Rembrandt he had in 


his studio an unbelievable amount of 
household furnishings; old costumes, old- 
fashioned hangings, weapons, helmets, 


armor, empty flasks, old boots and slip- 
pers, enough stuff” (the thrifty Dutch critic 
notes) “to outfit half a dozen old clothes- 
men.” * In a portrait like this the artist 
dressed up his model, choosing from his 
plentiful store, a fantastic costume of 
brown and gold-shot silk, lavishly trimmed 
with fringe and lace. In her ears he hung 
huge pearls; on her head he placed a hat 
with an orange plume and from its crown 
draped a gold gauze veil. In fact so in- 


*J. C. Weyerman in De Levensbeschrijvingen der 
Vederlandsche Konst-Schilders, The Hague, 
III, 41 ff. (quoted by Lilienfeld, op. cit., 21). 


1728, 





Published two issues bi-monthly September-October, April-May, five issues monthly 


cence and the rich effect takes on a little 
the quality of frosting. 

Here the painter succeeds largely through 
the simple massing of his design and the 
beautiful subdued color harmony which he 
weaves throughout the whole figure. The 
model looks straight into the eyes of the 
spectator and leans on a balustrade with 
her hands clasped. This severely pyramidal 
arrangement is varied by the droop of the 
plume and the answering curve of the hat 
brim and by the placing of the hands a 
little to the right... The artist is anxious 
to create a feeling of space; with this in 
mind he brings the figure far forward, 
making it seem to crowd the frame; the 
heaviness of the shoulders is accentuated 
(a trick which Lilienfeld notes as common 
to him), and the hands are made unusually 
full and broad as they lie upon the balus- 
trade. Again the play of light (with the 
deep shadow under the hat) helps to create 
the illusion of a full rounded head, the 
features symmetrically set down on the 
oval of the face. 

Most remarkable is the color harmony, 
lost in the reproduction, though even here 
one may sense the richness of color textures 
in the greys. The theme is the yellow 
orange found in the caps of the sleeves and 
most strongly in the plume on the hat. 
The orange deepens to a red brown in the 
sleeves, grows more intense in the lower 
throughout in 


sleeves and is repeated 


touches. The flesh has an even gold tone 


Their pose is interesting as it almost exactly 
copies, in reverse, the hands of the ‘““Mona Lisa.” 
Something of the half-smile and gaze of the eyes 
reminds one further of Leonardo’s portrait. It 
i that De Gelder unconsciously carried 


is possible 
details from an engraving. 


over these 
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which is remarkable for never becoming 
unpleasantly hot. The red note in the lips 
and cheek reaches its height in two scarlet 
ribbons on the vest; this area is intricately 
worked out in vague touches of greyed blue 
and crumbling white. The flat brown of 
the background throws into relief the 
golden light in which the whole figure is 
enveloped. 

Such reliance on color naturally recalls 
the rich practices of the Venetians, and 
doubtless both Rembrandt and De Gelder 
were affected by Italian paintings which 
they saw in Holland. There is this obvious 
difference, however, between color as 
practiced by Titian and Rembrandt. In 
sixteenth century Venice color was con- 
tagious; it burst on the canvas in great, 
echoing chords of cobalt, rose, and gold. In 
the seventeenth century dark and light 
were the order of the day, and color was 
revealed out of the gloom in strong spots 
and a harmony of a single tone, rather than 
a harmony of contrasting hues, prevailed. 
In carrying on Rembrandt’s final experi- 
ments De Gelder became a link between 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
preserving the dignity of the old styie with 
something of the coming richness and pro- 
fusion of the new. Even in this portrait 
we notice the naturalness of approach, the 
easier and freer painting, and the increased 
use of short broken curves in the design; 
all qualities which announce the rococo. 

Of course one need never look to De 
Gelder for the deep psychological insight 
of Rembrandt. In the smooth, velvety 
texture of this model’s face, there is none 
of the haunting mystery and unburdened 
sorrow with which Rembrandt endowed 
nearly all of his late sitters. To compare 
this portrait with one of Rembrandt’s 
supreme _ creations, the “Unknown 
Woman,” formerly the property of the 
Yussupoffs and today in the Widener col- 
lection, is to realize how good a painter 
De Gelder was and how great an artist 
Rembrandt was. But such an act is un- 
fair; certainly none of his pupils (and there 
are plenty of good men among them) could 


stand the test. It is far better to recognize 
in De Gelder a resourceful artist, and to 
accept the present portrait as far in ad- 
vance of most of the products of the Rem- 
brandt School. 
Daniet Catton RicH 

Note: The picture has been placed on ex 
hibit in Gallery 32, along with other work: 
of the Dutch seventeenth century. 

GOODMAN THEATRE 

HEKOYV, of all Russian dramatists 

has proved himself to be the favorite 

of American Theatre audiences in 
Chicago and elsewhere. In the Goodman 
Theatre the production of the “Sea-Gull’ 
two years ago was greeted with interest 
and enthusiasm, which thoroughly justifies 
the presentation of another and more sig 
nificant play of Chekov, “The Three 
Sisters.” 

Every theatre goer is familiar with the 
careless cliché often applied to the plays of 
this writer: “Nothing happens in the plays 
of Chekov.” There is a superficial justifi- 
cation for it. Not that anything in the 
plot sense of the word are absent, there is 
enough of plot in “The Three Sisters’’ for 
three plays at least. It is rather that the 
external changes in life do not count for 
much. Chekov is interested first and fore- 
most in the called “the 
which cynics and sophisticates seem to have 
laughed or talked or snickered out of ex- 
istence. 

The play will open on February 6th and 
will play also on the 7th, 8th and gth with 
matinees on the 9th and 1oth. There wil 
be no evening performance on the roth. 

Three more plays will be offered by the 
theatre in the Members’ Series: George 
Bernard Shaw’s “Pygmalion,” Phili 
Barry’s “Paris Bound” and a premiére o! 
a new play by Maurice Gnesin, “Leonard 
da Vinci.” 

The Children’s Theatre will give “Tor 
Sawyer” on February 4th and 11th, open 
ing “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” on the 


enigma soul,’ 


18th and continuing this play for four 


Saturday matinees. 
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SURIMONO FOR THE HORSE YEAR BY KITAGAWA UTAMARO (1754-1806) 
THE CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


JAPANESE SURIMONO 


HE Japanese prints with which we 

are most familiar are those known 

as sumi-ye, “ink pictures” or nishiki- 
ye, “brocade pictures,” as they are called 
when printed in full color. Generally 
speaking, these are portraits of actors or 
famous beauties, or landscapes and nature 
studies. There are, however, other wood- 
block prints called surimono, literally 
translated as “rubbed thing” because they 
were made, as were the others, by a succes- 
sion of rubbings taken from wooden blocks 
to which color had been applied. 

But the name surimono is given only to 
prints which were cards of greeting for 
special occasions, produced for private cir- 
culation and not sold, as were the ordinary 
prints which were made primarily for the 
merchant class or average traveler during 
the Tokugawa period. Surimono charmed 
and delighted the literary and artistic 
world and were presented by the donor as 
souvenirs to a limited group of friends. 
They were used especially at New Year's 
time and on this account a selection from 
the Clarence Buckingham Collection was 
hung in Gallery H5 on January 15, where 
it will remain for two months. 

Sometimes surimono are actual calendars 
with the long and short months ingeniously 
woven into the picture. Many such designs 
were executed by Harunobu in the eight- 
eenth century as special commissions and 


were the predecessors of the more general 
type of surimono which came into its great- 
est popularity in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. These prints were often 
presented as souvenirs on the occasion of a 
gathering of poets or artists, on a birth- 
day or at the time of a theatrical or 
literary meeting. Issued, as they were, to 
private order, the question of expense was 
not a consideration, and great care was 
usually lavished on their production. 

As examples of printing surimono are 
perfection and 
delicacy of coloring. In addition to the 
series of woodblocks used to print the out- 


unexcelled in technical 


line and colors of the design, they are very 
often enriched by the application of metal 
dusts, gold, silver, and copper. and by em- 
bossing to bring out such effects as waves, 
feathers, rounded petals or brocaded weav- 
ings. ‘They are usually printed on a very 
soft paper. 

The decorative motive is generally inter- 
preted or accompanied by a poem or series 
of poems written in the picture or at the 
side. These short verses range from classic 
sentiments to frivolous fun and most of 
them have double meanings so cleverly 
balanced that it is very difficult to translate 
them into English. 

The average size for surimono is 7 x 8 
inches approximately. There are, how- 


ever, many of long horizontal format, 
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SURIMONO BY AOIGAOKA 


BOAT,” 
HOKKEI (1780-1858) 


“THE FERRY 


8 x 22 inches, or double this size. These 
were often issued as souvenir programs 
with the text written on the upper half 
which could be folded back, thereby leaving 
the pictorial design undisturbed below. An 
example of this type is the surimono by 
Hokusai with sparrows resting on mill- 
stones near bush-clover. 

The subjects of surimono range through 
all the history and folklore of the nation 
and also include charming studies of plant 
and bird life, dainty arrangements of ob- 
jects of daily use, portraits of heroes and 
famous beauty spots. 
On ex- 


representations of 
The artists are often well known. 
hibition are examples by Shunsho, Utamaro, 
Shunman, Hokusai and Toyokuni. The 
names of Hokkei, Shinsai and Gakutei are 
less familiar but some of the most notable 
surimono were designed by these men, all 
of whom worked in the nineteenth century. 
The little print by Toyokuni is a card of 
greeting for the hare year which might 
have been either 1807 or 1819, since in 
Japan the zodiac revolves in years, days 
and hours and every twelfth year the same 
Here the white 
something 


animal is in the ascendant. 


rabbit is engaged in writing 





Behind him is a low 
the silver disk upon it 


about the 
wind-screen with 
and at the side is a potted yellow plant 
called fukujuso, one of the popular symbols 
The hare dwells in the 


moon. 


of golden riches. 
moon and grinds the elixir of long life 
so this card contains suggestions very ap 
propriate for good new year’s wishes. 

Another surimono which may be defi 
nitely dated from the zodiacal scheme, as 
of the horse year 1798, is the one signe 
Utamaro, rather a rare name to find on 
any of these special prints. It represents 
a saddled horse grazing beneath a plun 
tree, a whip lying upon the ground at his 
feet. This subject more than likely recalls 
the name of a_ twelfth century hero 
Kajiwara Kagesuye, who, before going 
into battle at the forest of Ikuta, stoppe 
and plucked a sprig of blossoming plum 
which he placed in his quiver. Such sub- 
jects were very often chosen for this type 
of print. 

Gakutei and Hokkei are known primarily 
for their surimono and through them they 
have made their names ever to be remem- 
bered. Gakutei usually produced designs 
of great richness with a wealth of subtle 
color in which the brocaded garments of 
his subjects are most gorgeously repro- 
duced. Hokkei showed 


originality and diversity. He had a genius 


perhaps more 
for choice of subject and delightful com- 
position. Whether he preferred to depict 
a tray with porcelain cups, a tea jar, an 
incense box and a jet black chunk of char- 
coal in combination, or a scene on a quiet 
river, he almost always produced a design 
of distinct charm. 

The example illustrated 
Hokkei. It has beauty of color, pleasing 


composition and an appealing sentiment 


+ 


is typical of 


He has represented a group of travelers 
crowded into a ferry boat and crossing the 
Rokugo river on a trip to Enoshima. All 
including the horse, are protecting them 
selves against the rain which descends in 
straight silver lines. Each person is alert 
and gazing off toward the shore where 

small group ot houses nestles under trees 
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The poem in the sky above is by Mikage 
and expresses the spirit of the picture: 
“The figure which I took to be a tender 
maiden waiting for the ferry was but a 
willow tree wrapped in the mist.” Such 
an example as this indicates one aspect of 
the delightful life enjoyed by the more 
literary and artistic classes of Japan dur- 
ing that period when peace reigned and the 
country had not yet opened its doors to the 
rush of the outside world. 
HeLten C. GUNSAULUS 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 
DEPARTMENT that is perhaps 


less known than some of the others 

in the Art Institute but which has 
been carrying on steadily since its begin- 
nings twenty-one years ago is the Depart- 
ment of Museum Instruction, one of the 
first of its kind in any art museum. Organ- 
ized in the belief that visitors to the Insti- 
tute were interested in knowing more about 
the collections, it broadened its activities 
from merely unrelated gallery talks into 
courses of lectures planned so that one 
could follow a subject through in orderly 
fashion with some degree of thoroughness. 
Its aim is not to instill facts academically, 
but to present interesting and accurate 
instruction which will enhance the enjoy- 
ment of art because of the resultant fuller 
knowledge of its background and esthetic 
qualities. 

“Can you tell me what beauty is?” asks 
one of Goethe’s characters. The reply, 
“Perhaps not, but I can show it to you,” 
might be cited as an indirect way of in- 
dicating the interpretative nature of the 
work of this department, for its instructors 
stand as intermediaries between the crea- 
tive artist and the appreciator. To train 
eyes to “see” a work of art is an essential 
part of a museum’s function. When one 
becomes sensitively aware of a work of art, 
alive to its significance in the past or the 
present, then art becomes vital and neces- 
sary. 

Since this educational department is not 


endowed as in other art museums, it is 
obliged to charge a moderate fee for its 
activities. A list of subjects offered will 
be found on page 43. 


A PAINTING BY SCHIAVONE 
HE attractive landscape with figures, 
“Flight into Egypt” illustrated on 
page forty-four of this month’s Bul- 

letin is by Schiavone, one of the most 
personal and charming painters of the 
Venetian sixteenth century. Born about 
1522, at Sebenico in Dalmatia (hence his 
name “Schiavone”’), Andrea Meldolla set- 
tled in Venice where he became the pupil 
of Titian, and influenced by ‘Tin- 
toretto, Veronese and the Bassano family. 
He is famous for little pictures like this, 
rich in color and harmonious in their sug- 
gestion of blurred atmosphere. The land- 
scape in such a painting recalls Carpaccio 
and Giorgione, but the shifting pattern of 
light and dark reminds one more of Bas- 
sano. Schiavone specialized in decorative 
works which were let into furniture of the 
period. The present example, lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles H. Worcester, may be 
seen in Gallery 48. 


was 





SURIMONO FOR THE HARE YEAR BY UTAGAWA 
TOYOKUNI (1769-1825) 
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STAINED GLASS 
| N THREE new cases recently installed 


in the Children’s Museum, the interest- 

ing steps in the making of a stained- 
glass window are demonstrated. Charles 
J. Connick, the famous Boston artist in 
this medium, supplied the materials which 
were purchased through the Worcester 
Fund. These materials together with ex- 
planatory labels make quite understandable 
the intricate and difficult process. <A 
stained glass window is a_ translucent 
mosaic held together by leads and must be 
designed with a full understanding of the 
parts which light, brilliant color, and black 
lead lines will play in the finished effect. 
The subject of the medallion which Mr. 
Connick shows in its various stages of 
execution is “St. Martin of Tours Divid- 
ing His Cloak with a Beggar,” a medallion 
planned for the uncertain light of a city 
office or for a shaded apartment or hospital 
room. 

In the first case (see illustration) are 
shown the first small sketch in water color 
and the full size cartoon in black and white. 
In these two steps the color effects are 
decided upon 
and also the 
design formed 
by the lead 
lines around 
the colors. 
Two paper 
patterns, the 
cut-line and 
the cut-out, 
are shown. 
The glass is 
cut according 








PROCESS CASES 


cluded: 
which cuts a path in the cut-out patter 


wide enough to allow room for the core o; 
heart of the lead, the steel wheel glas 


cutter, and the groziers or pliers used t 


break off pieces of glass after the line ha: 


been cut. 
the dyeing of the glass while it is in ; 
molten state, and the way it is blown an 


formed into flat sheets. 


show workmen cutting the glass according 
to the cut-out pattern, painting the details 


with metallic pigments, and firing the glas 
fragments in a special kiln to fuse perma 
nently the paint with the glass. 

The second case shows the glazing or 
leading-up, in which process H-shaped lea 
strips are fitted around each piece of glass 
The lead opener or lathykin, the stopping 
knife or lead knife, the lead cutting knife 
several widths of lead, and glazing nails 
(which hold the loose glass in place whik 
the leading is being done) are all shown 
The label explains the 
cementing which make the window firm 
and water-proof, and the wiring of the 
leaded sheet: 
to iron. bar 
before the 
window 


soldering an 


comp lete 
A photograph 
shows 
workmat 
bending lead 
around sec 
tions of glass 
In the thir 
case in whic 


to the cut-out the _ finishe 
pattern and im §«medallion 
assembled on i = installed wit 
the cut-line ip artificia 
pattern where i lighting be 
it is held in = §6arvhhind it, fis 
place with good color re 
drops of bees- oy ; productions« 
a PROCESS CASE SHOWING STAGES IN THE MAKING : 
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The label in this case explain; 
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twelfth and thirteenth century windows of 
Chartres Cathedral are shown. The label 
gives a brief history of stained glass from 
its early and timid beginnings, through its 
great development in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, its pictorial tendencies in 
the sixteenth century and its decadence in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Decadence came when translucence was 
sacrificed to painting and the pictures be- 
came more obvious than the glass. It was 
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in the great Gothic windows such as those 
of Chartres, Bourges, and York Cathedrals 
that the requirements, limitations, and 
glorious possibilities of the art of stained- 
glass were most truly understood. The 
fine work of Mr. Connick and a few other 
artists of our own time should be recog- 
nized, for with keen appreciation and in- 
finite patience and skill they are reviving 
this art, the most glorious of those of the 
Middle Ages. HELEN F. MACKENZIE 


THE SCAMMON FUND LECTURES 


FULLERTON HALL AT 2: 30 P.M. 


FEBRUARY 


man, Department 
Wisconsin: 


and 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS. 


Course of three lectures on “Art in Spain” by Dr. Oskar F. Hagen, Chair- 
of History 


Criticism of Art, The University of 


7—“Primitive Paintings in Catalonia” (from the 12th through the rs5th centuries). 
14—‘“Mystic Painters in the Spain of the 16th and 17th Centuries.” 
21—“Spanish Realists and Impressionists of the 17th and 18th Centuries.” 


28—Lecture: “The Dilemma 
Worcester Art Museum. 
Marcu 


7—Lecture: “The Story of Tapestry Weaving.” Dr. 


City. 


14—Lecture: “Present Day Tendencies in Chinese Art.” 


City. 
21—Lecture: 


of the Modern 


“Recent Discoveries in the Field of Persian 


Artist.” Francis Henry Taylor, Director, 


Rudolf M. Riefstahl, New York 
Mrs. Carter Murphy, New York 


Art.” Arthur Upham Pope, 


Advisory Curator of Muhammadan Art, the Art Institute of Chicago. 


28—Lecture: “French Gardens, Old and New.” 


APRIL 


4—Lecture: “Mediterranean Influences 


on American Architecture.” 


Mme. Marie de Mare, New York City. 


Professor R. D. 


Hollington, Northwestern University. 


EXHIBITIONS 


January 12—March 5—Thirty-Seventh Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 


Vicinity. Galleries G52-60. 


January 14—February 15—Velvets and Brocades from the Martin A. Ryerson Collec- 


Black Lace. 


tion. 


Galleries A3 and A4. 


January 15—March 15—Japanese Surimono (Cards for Special Occasions) from the 


Clarence Buckingham Collection. 


The Children’s Museum. 


Gallery H5. 
January 18—February 27—Valentines from the Hodge Collection. 


Recent Accessions. 


January 20—March 20—Loan Exhibition of Muhammadan Miniatures and Callig- 


Gallery Ho. 


raphy. 


February 1—April 1—Prints of The Netherlands. 
Prints of Ornament. 


gravings and Woodcuts by Diirer. 


from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection. 


Aquatints by Mary Cassatt. En- 
Selection of Drawings 
Shops and Doorways in 


Etching and Lithography by James Abbott McNeill Whistler from the Clarence 


Buckingham Collection. 


Galleries 12, 13, 14, 16, 17 and 18. 


March 1—April 3—Work of Classes under the James Nelson Raymond Lecture Fund 


for the Children of Members and Public Schools. 


The Children’s Museum. 


Structor. 


Dudley Crafts Watson, In- 
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SPRING PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON FREE 
TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
A. PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME DECORATION 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 


(A series of displays arranged with the assistance of Mr. George Buehr. Mr. Watson 
lecturing, unless otherwise stated.) 


Fesruary 6—A Japanese Interior (Yamanaka & Company). George Buehr, Lecture; 
A Victorian Interior (Mrs. Edith A. Scully). George Buehr, Lecturer 





13 
20—A New England Interior (The Fair Company). 27—New Ideas for th 
Home (Edgar Miller). 


MARCH 6—The Use of Wrought Iron (stereopticon). 13—Wrought Iron for the Hom 
(Georg Keeler). 20—Modern Illumination (stereopticon). 27—Lightin, 


Schemes for the Home (Commonwealth Edison Company). 


APRIL 3—Color Schemes for the Home and Garden (chalk talk). 10o—The Design o/ 


the Garden (stereopticon). Mrs. Annette Hoyt Flanders, Lecturer. 17—Rug 
and How to Know Them (stereopticon). George Buehr, Lecturer. 24—Rug 
from Persia and the Near East (Pushman Brothers Company). 
B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS 
Mownpays, 5:45 TO 7:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This is a class for those who have never tried to draw 


and a practise hour for accomplished artists. Sketching materials are supplied at ; 


nominal cost. 

JANUARY 2 THROUGH APRIL 24. 

C. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
THURSDAYS, 12:15 TO 12:45 NOON. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 

FEBRUARY 2—37th Annual Exhibition of Paintings by Chicago Artists. Daniel Catton Rich 
Lecturer. 9—37th Annual Exhibition of Paintings by Chicago Artists 
George Buehr, Lecturer. 16—37th Annual Exhibition of Paintings by Chicag 
Artists. Daniel Catton Rich, Lecturer. 23—37th Annual Exhibition of Paint 
ings by Chicago Artists. 

MARCH 2—37th Annual Exhibition of Paintings by Chicago Artists. 9—The Potter Palme 
Collection. 16—The W. W. Kimball Collection. 23—Modern Art in the Marti 
A. Ryerson Collection. 30—Primitives in the Martin A. Ryerson Collection. 

D. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
(Stereopticon lectures, with correlated music.) 
THURSDAYS, 2: 30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
Lectures by Mr. Watson, unless otherwise stated. 

Fepruary 2—The Meaning of the New Architecture. Barry Byrne, Lecturer. 9—The Col 
of Our Great West. Dr. C. O. Schneider, Lecturer. 16—Sculpture at th 
Century of Progress. Alfonso Iannelli, Lecturer. 23—Light and Music for tt 
Century of Progress. 

MARCH 2— The Enjoyment of Modern Architecture. 9—The Good Earth in Art. 16—Th 
Enjoyment of Modern Painting. 23—The Wings of Art. 30—The Enjoymes 
of Modern Sculpture. 

APRII 6—Monsalvat. 13—(Subject and speaker to be announced). 2z0—The Sea in Ar 
27—Art in the New American Life. 

E. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
FRIDAYS, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 M. Fullerton Hall. 

Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past thre 
years but is also open to those who have never attempted self-expression through draw 
ing. Criticisms are given weekly and home work assigned and credited. Sketchin: 
materials are supplied at a nominal cost. Each class is a complete lesson. 

JANUARY 6 THROUGH APRIL 28. 

SUNDAY CONCERTS 
Sunday Afternoon Concerts by The George Dasch' Ensemble Players will be given th 
season, in Fullerton Hall at the Art Institute at 3:15 P.M. and 4:30 P.M. Admission twent 


five cents. 
The first concert in February is to be held on the afternoon of February s. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 
Informal lectures on various subjects are offered by the Department of Museum Instruction. 


A ticket of twelve lectures for five dollars may be used for any of the series, with the exception 


of those classes for which a special fee is charged. 
The following subjects will be offered during February, with Miss Helen Parker as 


on instructor unless otherwise stated: 
THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS AND CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
won Monpays AT 11:00 
T . . ° 
or the Gallery talks on the Art Institute collections. For members of the Art Institute the fee 
for this course is $4.00 instead of the usual $5.00. 
Hom A SURVEY OF ART 
rhting 
MonDAYS AT 6:15 

gn of} An art appreciation course based on a survey of art as illustrated in the permanent and 
Rugs} current exhibitions of the Art Institute. 
-Rug: 

™ THE HISTORY OF ART 

TUESDAYS FROM 6:30 TO 8:00 

The second quarter of a survey course, stressing during February the Gothic period. The 

object of the course is to increase one’s enjoyment of art by the development of a greater 


draw ; — 
at ;| understanding of what makes for beauty in the art of the great periods, and of a familiarity 
with the backgrounds which produced them. The course will be illustrated with slides and 
| the Art Institute collections and will continue through the spring quarter. It offers promo- 

| tional credit for teachers. May also be attended as a visitor, not for credit. 

SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS 
Rich WEDNESDAYS FROM 10:00 TO 12:00 

A class offered for those who wish to draw or paint from the costumed model and still 


rtists 
saad life. Any medium may be used and no previous experience is necessary. Mrs. Burnham, 
aint-/ Instructor. 


ART CITIES OF ITALY 


alme: WEDNESDAYS AT I1: 00 
are Illustrated lectures on the architecture, painting and sculpture that one would see in 
sae visiting Florence and the Hill Towns. Miss Helen Mackenzie, Lecturer. 


THE HISTORY OF ART 
FRIDAYS AT 11:00 
The same as the Tuesday evening course, except that the lectures give no credit, and are 
Color} Of one hour duration. 
tthe TALES OF A TRAVELER 
r th SATURDAYS AT 9:15 
a A tour through the famous towns of Italy with stops at castles, churches, museums and 
-Tht markets; and with glimpses into the charming little places, unlike those found in any other 
meti country. Free to all children. Miss Mackenzie, Lecturer. 
Art OTHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
Talks in the galleries for clubs by special appointment. Instruction for school groups 
who wish to visit the Institute either for a general survey of the collections or for the study 
of some particular field. Guide service for visitors. 
thret 
= FHE RESTAURANT 
“hint nn ‘2 es . P , " 
The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. On Sun- 
day the hours are 12:15 to 8 o'clock. Arrangement for parties and luncheons may 
be made with Miss Aultman. 
thi SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS: Coupon ticket books in amounts of $1.00 and 
enty| $3.00 are now on sale to members at a reduced price of 10%, making the cost of these 
books respectively $.90 and $2.70. 
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CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND FQ 
CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


SATURDAYS AT 1:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
Mr. WATSON AND Mr. BUERR. 

From January 7 through February 11, for six weeks, this class will meet on Saturda 
at 1:00 P.M. instead of 11:15 A.M., for a special Six Weeks’ Sketch Class to be conduct 
by Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. During this period, the pupils will sketch from 
costumed model in Fullerton Hall; sketching supplies will be sold at the entrance for 

nominal fee. After February 11, the lecture class will be resumed as formerly, 
11:15 A.M., for the rest of the term. 

*Two similar classes under the James Nelson Raymond Lecture Fund for Children 
Members and Public Schools are held for scholarship pupils from the public grade schog 
on Saturdays at 1:30 and for public high school pupils on Mondays at 4:00. ‘Tickets ap 
issued only by recommendation of the drawing supervisor and the principal of each schog 
11—Sketch Class. 18—Pictures of Great Men (chalk talk 
25—Washington and Lincoln in Art (stereopticon 
11—Some of the World’s Gré 

Block Print (demonstration 


Fepruary 4—Sketch Class. 
George Buehr, Lecturer. 
4—First Steps in Sculpture (demonstration). 
Sculptors (stereopticon). 18—Making a 
25—Japanese Block Prints (stereopticon). 
1— Drawing the City in Pencil (demonstration). 8—Pencil Drawings and Etd 
ings (stereopticon). 315—Pen and Ink, and Wash Drawing (demonstration 
22—Drawings by the Great Masters (stereopticon). 29—First Steps in Wat 
Color Painting (demonstration). 
NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR DECEMBER, 1932 
Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change 
address to Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership Department. 


Mrs. E. Emerson Allen Mrs. E. E. Fies 
Mrs. Edwin Charles Austin Mrs. Edward R. Goble 


MARCH 


APRIL 


Mrs. John Robert 
Mrs. Otto Schulz 
Mrs. A. L. Spoha 


Joseph F. Bigane, Jr. Mrs. James O. Heyworth 
Mrs. Paul D. Bowler Miss 
Miss Sue M. Brooksbank Mrs. 
L. Perkins Bull Mrs. 
Miss Claire Mildred Despres 
Mrs. Earhart Dillon 


THE 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


Lillie Jensen 

K. Llewellyn 

J. B. Manassee 
John W. Munday 
M. B. Murray 


R. M. Strader 
Ernest W. Teagl 
Margaret Tracy 
Theodore O. Wei 
Carl F. Worm 


Miss Mackenzie's talks for the children on Saturday mornings at 9:15 begin on Janua 
7. The subject this winter is “Tales of a Traveler” and those who attend will be tak 
on a tour through the famous towns of Italy with stops at castles, churches, museums, a 
markets; and with glimpses into charming little places in that country. 
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(c. 1§22-1582). LENT BY MR. AND MRS 


WORCESTER 


SCHIAVONE, 
CHARLES H. 


“PLIGHT INTO EGYPT,” BY ANDREA 











